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Elucidating Peruvian anarchists’ views of the indigenous ‘other’ and their emanci- 
patory practices to end indigenous oppression and marginalisation poses a number 
of challenges. The documentary record to reconstruct anarchist-indigenous rela- 
tions during anarchism’s heyday in Peru between the 1890s and the 1920s is 
decidedly scarce and fragmented. Systematic state repression of anarchist activ- 
ists, study groups, cultural associations, and labour organisations scattered and 
destroyed countless source materials. Much of what remains are anarchist presses 
and publications linked to Lima’s anarchist movement, which constituted the 
largest and most influential collective of anarchist militants in Peru. Relying 
strictly on the writings of Lima-based anarchists, however, risks overlooking and 
misunderstanding the distinctive perceptions and actions of anarchist individuals 
and groups located throughout Peru’s diverse regions. At present, the historiog- 
raphy of Peruvian anarchism suffers from a nearly singular focus on Lima and its 
adjacent port city of Callao.! Another serious impediment to understanding the 
ways anarchists thought about and interacted with indigenous peoples is the dearth 
of indigenous accounts. ILliteracy in Spanish as well as in native languages was 
pervasive among indigenous Peruvians in the first three decades of the twentieth 
century. Fortunately, the existence of a few biographies and memoirs of bi-cultural 
indigenous anarchists does at least partially fill the void.? Still, it is no surprise that 
only a smattering of scholarly articles, and a single text, directly attempt to grapple 
with Peruvian anarchists’ engagement with indigenous emancipation. 

This diminutive historiography can be classified in terms of two schools 
of thought. The first school casts Peruvian anarchists as hopelessly wed to a 
Eurocentric outlook informed by liberalism, positivism and Western universalist 
ideas of rationalism and progress. The second school emphasises their penchant 
for romanticism and utopianism. Both interpretive schools acknowledge that anar- 
chists demonstrated a genuine concern for Peru’s oppressed indigenous inhabitants, 
but sharply criticise anarchists’ tendentious perceptions of the indigenous other.4 
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According to the Eurocentric school, anarchists equated Indians with backward- 
ness and anti-modern cultural traditions and customs. In doing so, they tended to 
essentialise Indians and ignore their cultural particularities. Consonant with their 
positivist leanings, anarchists elided ethnic considerations and engaged indigenous 
people based on class identification.> For scholars of the Utopian school, anarchists 
did not so much neglect cultural aspects as romanticise them. Specifically, they 
idealised the Inca past and by extension Andean culture as predisposed to collective 
modes of social existence and communism. This facilitated what Peruvian historian 
Wilfredo Kapsoli refers to as the ‘andinization of anarchism’ in Peru. Like Kapsoli, 
exponents of this interpretation (with slight variations), argue that Peruvian 
anarchists articulated a utopian project that combined anarchist and syndicalist 
precepts with Andean millenarianism and indigenous visions of the restoration of 
Inca rule. Concomitantly, Peruvian anarchism’s relation to indigenous peasants 

is construed in Hobsbawmian terms as pre-political and ‘incapable of effective 
adaptation to modern conditions’.” Evidence for this claim is invariably drawn from 
the southern highland region in the early 1920s, when anarchists abetted a wave of 
indigenous agitation and mobilisation. 

I contend that both interpretive schools are flawed and misleading. It is too 
reductionist to assume, as they do, that Peru’s anarchists hewed to a ‘unifying 
vision’ of the indigenous other. As a result of their geographically restricted analyses 
and over-reliance on the Lima anarchist press, they tend to essentialise Peruvian 
anarchist discourse. To understand anarchist perceptions, discursive responses, 
and emancipatory practices with respect to Peru’s indigenous peoples it is neces- 
sary to account for anarchist groups located across Peru’s disparate regions and 
localities while paying attention to their regional and transnational networks. As I 
intend to demonstrate, anarchists clearly recognised that Peru constituted a cultur- 
ally heterogeneous space; they appreciated ethnic differences and the multiethnic 
and multiracial composition of communities in various regions. I also argue that 
anarchists’ insistence on the language of class and class struggle did not preclude 
a concern for ethnic/racial demands and rural mobilisation. This is brought into 
stark relief when one considers the important role that bi-cultural and bi-racial 
organic popular intellectuals played in Peru’s anarchist movements. Julio Reynaga 
Matute, an Afro-Peruvian, Adalberto Fonkén, a Chinese-Peruvian, Ezquiel 
Urviola, a self-identified Indian of mestizo background, and Carlos Condorena 
Yujra, a bi-cultural Indian, to name a few, were instrumental in fostering anar- 
chist movements in northern, central, and southern Peru. Ascribing a millenarian 
character to anarcho-indigenist movements in southern Peru is also problematic. 
Anarchist discursive use of Inca symbols and history did not mean anarchists 
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endorsed an anachronistic Andean utopian project. Rather, indigenous and non- 
indigenous anarchists invoked the Inca past to raise historical consciousness of 
injustices, instil indigenous pride, and to frame contemporary issues and goals 

for radical social change.’ Moving away from the Eurocentric and millenarian 
dichotomy, I argue that Peruvian anarchists affirmed the humanity of indigenous 
people, repudiated their biological inferiority, and pursued an emancipatory agenda 
that spoke to indigenous class and ethnic interests. 


NON-ANARCHIST VS. ANARCHIST PERSPECTIVES OF THE INDIAN PROBLEM 


In the late nineteenth century, Peru’s ruling Creole elite was preoccupied with 
what it deemed an ‘Indian problem’. Under the sway of social Darwinism and 
positivism, Peru’s Europeanised elites considered Indians to be racially and 
culturally inferior and an impediment to nation-building and capitalist moderni- 
sation. Even before Peru’s ignominious defeat by Chile in the War of the Pacific 
(1879-1883), which they ascribed to Indian backwardness and deficient patri- 
otism, Peruvian elites were determined to modernise the indigenous population. 
Under the auspices of the Civilista Party, they adopted policies to uplift Indians 
morally and culturally, and to break their isolated existences as subsistence 
producers. Their three-pronged approach entailed the promotion of primary 
education, Hispanisation, and Indian integration into the market economy as 
wageworkers. In addition, they encouraged European immigration to improve the 
nation’s racial stock and the prospects for progress and modernisation. Relatively 
few Europeans immigrated to Peru. For elites there was no getting around 

the demographic fact that Peruvians of indigenous descent comprised roughly 
four-fifths of the nation’s five million inhabitants. A more concerted effort was 
needed to remake the Indian population? 

Under the so-called ‘Aristocratic Republic’ (1895-1919) dominated by a 
tight-knit oligarchy of agro-export barons and Augusto B. Leguia (1919-1930), a 
modernising autocrat, the state adopted more aggressive policies to transform the 
Indians into productive subjects. First, Indians were politically disenfranchised 
by a Spanish literacy requirement (1896) while the state adopted vagrancy laws 
and required indigenous military service (1912) and labour for state infrastruc- 
ture projects. Leguia added state paternalism to the mix. In 1922 he declared 
the Peruvian state to be “The Patron of the Race’ and the official guardian of 
the Indian population. He established the Ministry of Indian Affairs to mediate 
Indian conflicts and address their grievances. Despite these policies, Peruvian 
elites remained decidedly pessimistic about the Indian. In 1923 Clemente Palma, 
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the director of Variedades, a prominent Lima society magazine, summed up the 
elites’ view: 


The indigenous collectivity is one of the vital forces of the country, but it’s a 
human factor sick with inertia. Its involvement in agricultural work, mining, 
and the army is without doubt of great value, and yet there is the duty to 
develop conditions for its capacity and autonomy so that it won’t be merely 

a passive factor in industrial development and is able to meet the require- 
ments of citizenship in a free republic. Is education capable of realizing this 
goal? Possibly but the process is long and complex. Education is not only 
placing in the heart of the indigenous community a teacher to instruct how to 
speak, read, and write Spanish and elemental knowledge of what is useful in 
life; education means surrounding the indigenous in all of his circumstances, 
insuring they acquire respect for the rights of others ... it is necessary to gradu- 
ally reduce the use of alcohol and coca, teach them hygiene and personal 
cleanliness, and not only with the law, but ... with all the new forms and 
aspects of civilized life; Honestly, can we affirm that it’s possible to under- 
take and carry out to completion a task of this magnitude, that will require 
deploying many organizations and institutions in the service of the idea of 
redeeming the indigenous race? Frankly, we don’t believe so.}° 


Indigenist (non-Indian defenders of indigenous people) reformers and radical 
liberals construed the Indian problem differently and were critical of Peru’s ruling 
oligarchy. Inspired in part by Manuel Gonzalez Prada, Peru’s preeminent anarchist 
intellectual, indigenists and radical liberals rejected the idea of Indians’ biological 
inferiority and attributed Indians’ social and cultural degradation to the persis- 
tence of colonial forms of oppression, exploitation, and exclusion. Gonzalez Prada 
articulated this view of anarchists, indigenists, and radical liberals when he rhetori- 
cally asked, ‘Under the republic does the Indian suffer less than under Spanish 
domination?’ They shared his contempt for the hypocrisy of the Peruvian republic, 
which blatantly denied fundamental rights and freedoms to the indigenous people 
as well as his repudiation of its feudal system for oppressing and discriminating 
against the Indian at every turn.!! But indigenists and radical liberals parted 
company with Gonzalez Prada and anarchists over prescriptions to solve the Indian 
problem. Both groups prioritised a legal defence of indigenous rights as well as an 
educational project to improve indigenous culture. In 1909, indigenists organised 
The Pro-Indigenous Association (API). Pedro Zulén, an API founder, emphasised 
its legal orientation in a communiqué with associates: “The Association not only 
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judges that it is not too late to begin the work of regeneration that as civilized 
people we owe to the aborigines of our soil, victims since the conquest of the most 
cruel exploitations, but it must ensure that the rights that the Constitution and the 
laws gives them are effective ...”!? 

Backed by lawyers, intellectuals, and politicians, the API generally looked 
to the courts and congress to protect indigenous people. This reflected a pater- 
nalistic outlook, one shared by radical liberals. Associated mainly with the 
Liberal-Independent Party in Arequipa, radical liberals like Francisco Mostajo and 
Modesto Malaga had ties with API and advocated legal and social reforms, and 
education to protect and uplift the indigenous population.!> Indigenous access 
to education was considered by indigenists, radical liberals, and anarchists alike 
as indispensable for overcoming their marginalisation and oppression. For non- 
anarchists this entailed instruction in Spanish, a secular primary education, and 
the promotion of practical trades. The thrust of this type of education threatened 
to de-Indianise the Indians.'4 In contrast, following the lead of Gonzalez Prada, 
anarchists proposed an integral, rational education taught by indigenous instruc- 
tors using Spanish and native languages to facilitate indigenous self-emancipation. 
The promotion of indigenous literacy in native languages was taken very seriously 
by anarchists. Adolfo Vienrich, a disciple of Gonzalez Prada, for example, published 
a bilingual periodical, Aurora/Pacha Huarai, in the city of Tarma in central sierra 
department of Junin. Likewise, Francisco Chukiwanka Ayulo, an anarchist- 
influenced indigenous leader from the southern department of Puno, developed a 
phonetic alphabet for Quechua and Aymara. As Arturo Vilchis Cedillo points out, 
anarchists believed that “The school [and] education should be a space where the 
transmission of the cultural inheritance of native communities is given and thus 
[ensuring] their survival through the eras’.!5 Anarchists also utilised schools for 
indigenous political education on issues such as land conflicts, syndicalism, and 
world events.!¢ 

The principal difference between non-anarchist and anarchist approaches to 
the Indian problem was the latter’s commitment to indigenous self-emancipation 
and emphasis on direct action. Peruvian anarchists rejected the notion that indig- 
enous rural workers and communities could rely on the state, legislation, or the 
courts to guarantee their freedom, rights, and resources. Instead, they framed 
their approach to the indigenous problem in accord with the First International’s 
maxim that “The emancipation of the workers must be the work of the workers 
themselves’ and Gonzalez Prada’s admonition that ‘the Indian will be saved by his 
own efforts, not by the humanization of his oppressors’.!”7 Thus, Manuel Caracciolo 
Lévano, anarchist bakery worker and leader of Lima’s anarchist movement, would 
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write in La Protesta in 1912 that “The liberation of the Indian must be the work 
of his own consciously directed forces’.!8 In practice, this meant anarchist support 
for the formation of organic indigenous intellectuals and activists, solidarity with 
indigenous workers and communities in their struggles against Peru’s system of 
domination, and the development of indigenous syndical organisation. 


ANARCHIST SOLIDARITY WITH RURAL INDIGENOUS BRACEROS AND 
MULTIETHNIC PEASANT COMMUNITIES IN NORTHERN PERU 


Anarchist ideas and activists circulated in Peru’s northern coastal departments 
dating back to the 1870s and 1880s when word of the Paris commune reached 
Piura’s ports. In the mid-1880s anarchism may have influenced the indigenous 
peasant rebellion of Atusparia in the interior of Ancash department.!? Little known 
figures such as Manuel de la Vega, Luis Pardo Novoa, and Luis Paredes Bernuy, 
spread anarchist and anarcho-syndicalist ideas, called for ‘liberty and justice’, and 
mobilised indigenous peasants to end landlord exploitation and recover stolen 
lands from indigenous communities in highland areas of Ancash between 1904 
and 1915.2° Anarchist influence on indigenous braceros (day labourers) and peasant 
highland communities in northern Peru acquired the most traction in the depart- 
ments of La Libertad and Lambayeque. Owing to the courage and commitment 

of anarchist intellectuals and anarcho-syndicalist workers in the coastal cities of 
Trujillo and Chiclayo, a multiethnic, urban-rural alliance was forged over the 
course of the first two decades of the twentieth century. 

The anarchist movements in Trujillo and Chiclayo emerged as the coastal 
valleys of La Libertad and Lambayeque became increasingly integrated into the 
national and world economy as centres of sugar export production. The growth of 
the sugar industry between the 1880s and early 1920s stimulated land concentra- 
tion and an insatiable demand for labour. After the abolition of slavery in 1854, 
planters turned to indigenous peasants and Japanese coolie labourers to work on 
the sugar plantations. By 1919, sugar growers employed a permanent labour force 
of over 26,000 workers, the overwhelming majority were indigenous braceros 
from highland areas. These former peasants were transformed into rural wage- 
workers owing to land and water consolidation. The creation of an incipient urban 
working-class composed of craftsmen, labourers, factory workers in consumer 
goods industries, and railway and port workers, accompanied the expansion of 
the sugar industry. This working-class was concentrated in Trujillo and Chiclayo 
which experienced significant growth. Trujillo’s population increased from roughly 
10,000 to 20,000 inhabitants between 1906 and 1920, while Chiclayo’s grew less 
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rapidly, doubling from 13, 500 to 27,000 inhabitants between 1906 and 1929. 
With support from urban workers, anarchists in both coastal cities sedulously laid 
the foundation for a multiethnic urban-rural alliance that encompassed the nearby 
sugar haciendas and indigenous and peasant communities. 

The anarchist movements in northern Peru revolved around two principal 
figures: Julio Reynaga Matute and Manuel Uchofen Patazca. Reynaga was a 
mulatto stevedore and autodidact who resided in Trujillo. A dedicated anarcho- 
syndicalist, he founded the League of Artisans and Workers of Peru (LAOP) in 
1898, which constituted the first class-oriented labour organisation in Trujillo and 
La Libertad. In keeping with anarchist precepts, the LAOP had an open member- 
ship policy which included artisans and workers of all races and nationalities.*! 

In addition to LAOP, Reynaga established an anarchist study centre, Union and 
Energy Center for Social Studies in 1906 and edited two anarchist newspapers, 

La Antorcha (1903-1907) and El Jornalero (1906-1915). Both anarchist publica- 
tions were distributed widely to urban and rural workers and peasants throughout 
La Libertad. Active at the same time as Reynaga, Uchofen became the principal 
promoter of anarchist ideas and labour organising in Chiclayo. Like Reynaga, 
Uchofen came from mixed racial parentage (mestizo) and a humble social back- 
ground. A self-educated carpenter and print worker, he laboured tirelessly to spread 
the ideal of anarchy and the praxis of anarcho-syndicalism. In doing so, he founded 
and directed the anarchist newspapers, La Protesta Libre (1906-1909) and La Abeja 
(1909-1922) and was a prime mover behind the organisation of the Confederation 
of Workers First of May (f. 1907). Often at the risk of his own personal safety he 
arranged for anarchist publications to be disseminated deep into the valleys and 
highlands of Lambayeque and maintained close ties with comrades in La Libertad, 
Lima, Europe, and Latin America. 

Reynaga and Uchofen can be classified as anarchist ‘popular intellectuals’. 
Both fit Michel Baud and Rosanne Rutten’s definition of popular intellectuals as 
individuals who ‘seek to define the problems of subaltern groups, articulate their 
grievances, and frame their social and political demands’.”? Using their anarchist 
papers as a platform, they provided a trenchant critique of the interconnections 
between the sugar export enclaves, capitalist exploitation, and the persistence of 
colonial forms of racial oppression and power. At their direction, the anarchist 
press in northern Peru routinely denounced the coercive labour recruitment of 
indigenous peasants based on debt entrapment (enganche), the slave-like conditions 
and corporal punishment meted out to indigenous braceros, and the collusion of 
sugar barons and state authorities in the maintenance of an iniquitous system that 
exploited rural and urban workers alike. La Antorcha, for example, published an 
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editorial on “The modern slavery on the haciendas of the valley of Chicama’, and 


decried how indigenous ‘beings of our species’ were subject to dehumanising treat- 
ment and called on urban workers to ‘gaze on those [haciendas] and contemplate 
the heartbreaking scene’ and to recognise ‘that the vision that must be seen is of 
the braceros and their rights’. El Jornalero, in a regularly featured column titled 
‘Echoes of the haciendas’, reported on the abuses and wretched working condi- 
tions suffered by the braceros. The sugar haciendas, according to El Jornalero, were 
not really ‘centers of work’ but ‘prisons of torment, where the workers, principally 
the Indians ... are exploited in a thousand ways’.”4 La Protesta Libre and La Abeja 
likewise trained a vigilant eye on the sugar haciendas of the valleys of Lambayeque 
and Zana. Both anarchist papers repeatedly railed against the depredations perpe- 
trated by the sugar planters. Manuel Bancayan, a member of La Abeja directorate, 
for example, denounced the hacendado class and the Regional Administration of 
Water for robbing indigenous communities of land and water and creating condi- 
tions of ‘modern feudalism’. ‘It causes me great indignation’, he lamented, ‘when 

I see in every part of this department an outrage ... and I see the indigenous race 
exploited and without protection ...’? 

A close reading of the anarchist press in La Libertad and Lambayeque makes 
clear that anarchists were keenly aware that the brutal treatment and enslavement 
of indigenous braceros and peasants reflected the entrenched racism that permeated 
Peru’s structures of domination. In the formulation of Peruvian historian Nelson 
Manrique, anarchists recognised that ‘Indians have a problem’ as opposed to the 
national oligarchy’s perspective that ‘Indians are the problem’.*° Although anarchists 
in northern Peru were attuned to class exploitation and class struggle, they also 
recognised that indigenous people suffered from racial oppression reflected in land 
dispossession, community disintegration, cultural marginalisation, illiteracy, and 
forced labour. It is also important to note that anarchists in northern Peru did not 
view Indians as unitary subjects. They distinguished between indigenous braceros 
and distinctive indigenous and multiethnic and multiracial peasant communities. In 
La Libertad La Antorcha and El Jornalero addressed the specific problems facing the 
subsistence indigenous communities of Moche, Manische, and Manpuesto.”’ Indeed, 
La Antorcha solicited complaints about landlords, the mayor, and governor from 
these communities near Moche.?* In Lambayeque the specific issues and concerns of 
the Lambayecano people of Ferrefiafe and the multiracial community of Zafia were 
taken up by La Abeja?? The Trujillo and Chiclayo based anarchist movements also 
waged an anti-slavery campaign in solidarity with the indigenous tribes of Loreto, 
in the northwest Peruvian Amazon, which were ruthlessly exploited by the Casa 
Arana, a Peruvian rubber export firm between 1904 and 1912.30 
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For anarchists in northern Peru ethnicity and class were not necessarily a binary. 
Even when they utilised a discourse of class, it was understood that indigenous 
labourers and peasants had distinctive cultural traditions, life ways, and histo- 
ries. This was true of Manuel Uchofen, a savvy observer of both urban and rural 
contexts. He self-consciously chose to use the trope of a beehive and worker bees to 
promote class unity among urban workers, indigenous braceros and peasants, despite 
his awareness of cultural differences. Undoubtedly he was inspired by the First 
International’s official organ The Bee-Hive, and its adherence to the principle of 
workers’ self-emancipation. He often exhorted his readers to conceptualise Peruvian 
society in terms of the mass of worker bees locked in mortal combat with the few 
lazy parasites or ‘zanganos’. For example, in an editorial on “The Bees and the 
Parasites’, he called on all the worker bees to abolish the rule of the parasites: 


We have in every society without exception two classes of people: those 
characterized by idleness and those that perform labor. It is the great beehive 
composed of bees and parasites. By natural law and for the convenience of the 
working classes, it is necessary to separate from the parasites and to scream 

out this warning. It is the holy anarchist law to bring an end to the assassins of 
humanity, to liberate the thousands of victims of oppression and of so much 
tyranny brought about by the zanganos.3! 


Uchofen’s definition of worker bees as oppressed, exploited, non-parasitic producers 
underpinned his vision of a broad-based multiethnic urban and rural alliance 
capable of resisting (and overturning) the rule of sugar planters, state authorities, 
enganchadores, the Church, and capital across urban and rural spaces. Anarchist 
repertoires of struggle in northern Peru were geared fundamentally toward creating 
spaces for multiethnic subaltern solidarity, organisation, and struggle. This entailed 
placing anarchist agents and labour organisers on sugar estates and organising 
propaganda tours, study centres, libraries, and union organisations. It also meant 
the inclusion of braceros and other subaltern groups from the provinces in May Day 
demonstrations and other cultural activities. Most importantly, it meant mutual 
aid and acts of solidarity in the struggle against Peru’s system of domination in the 
sugar enclaves. In Lambayeque, anarchists in Chiclayo openly expressed support 
and provided material aid to the indigenous and multiethnic insurgents of the 
Ferrefafe uprising of 1910 and the Zaha revolt of 1913. The first rebellion was 

led by Manuel Casimiro Chuman Velasquez, a mestizo priest, and fierce critic of 
latifundismo. He promulgated a revolutionary programme that called for the resti- 
tution of Indian lands and water and the ‘redemption of the Lambayecano Indian’, 
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and the replacement of oligarchic rule with a ‘true democracy’.** The second rebel- 
lion led by José Mercedes Cachay, a mestizo peasant leader, involved a movement of 
peasants of indigenous and mixed (Indian, African, Chinese) racial backgrounds 
who to sought to recover stolen community lands held by the Cayalti sugar planta- 
tion. In both cases, Uchofen and the anarchist movement in Chiclayo were inspired 
to lend support in part because of the influence of the Mexican Revolution, their 
communiqués with Mexican anarchists, and their admiration for the ideal of ‘land 
and liberty’.33 In La Libertad anarchists in Trujillo engaged in solidarity with the 
mass uprising of indigenous braceros in the Chicama and Santa Catalina Valleys 

in 1912 and 1921. In the first instance, anarchists provided moral and propaganda 
support to the largely spontaneous rebellion. After it was violently suppressed the 
urban anarchist movement rushed to build anarcho-syndicalist organisations across 
the sugar haciendas. As a result anarchist solidarity was more coordinated and 
robust. General strikes and social protests in support of the braceros occurred in 
Trujillo and the port areas of La Libertad. These and other acts of solidarity with 
the braceros and indigenous peasant communities were not of an ‘instrumentalist 
type’. The urban anarchist labour movement had little to gain from these acts. 
Rather, in the words of David Hollinger, these are best described as ‘willed acts of 
conscious solidarity’ with multiethnic subalterns based on the anarchist principles 
of ‘liberty and equality’.34 


ANARCHIST SOLIDARITY WITH INDIGENOUS WORKERS AND PEASANTS IN 
CENTRAL PERU 


Anarchist interactions with indigenous people in the rural productive zones of 
Peru’s central coastal departments (Lima, Ica) and the mining centres in the depart- 
ment of Junin have been largely overlooked by scholars. Preliminary research 
suggests anarchists were quite active cultivating close ties with indigenous braceros 
on cotton estates and with indigenous peasant communities and mine workers. 

In the fertile valleys of Chancay, Huarochiri, and Cafiete near Lima city, anar- 
chists spread propaganda, promoted bracero labour organisations, and joined 

the protests of indigenous peasant communities against the predations of rural 
bosses (gamonales). As a result of this solidarity campaign by Lima’s anarchist and 
anarcho-syndicalists, local indigenous labour organisations and study groups such 
as the Indigenous Cafiete Center and the A. Indigenous Group Toward a Free 
Humanity — Huancairé were established.*> In addition, new anarchist publica- 
tions dedicated to defending the interests of indigenous peasants appeared like E/ 
Sembrador in Chancay. 
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In the department of Ica where indigenous braceros and peasants lived under 
constant threat of abuse and loss of resources from cotton planters, anarchists rose 
in defence of their class and ethnic interests. Labour organisers from the anarcho- 
syndicalist Local Workers Federation of Lima (FOL) assisted in the foundation of 
the Federation of Peasants of Ica Valley (1922) which grew to over five thousand 
members. Lima’s anarchists and anarcho-syndicalists also contributed to the forma- 
tion of popular libraries and night schools in response to peasants’ ‘desire for 
culturization’ and championed their demand for an eight-hour workday and resto- 
ration of communal lands and water.>¢ For Ica’s planter class this empowerment of 
indigenous peasants was intolerable. In April of 1924, with the complicity of local 
authorities, they perpetrated a massacre of indigenous peasants in Parcona in the 
Ica valley. FOL and Lima’s anarchist movement gave refuge to Ica peasant activists, 
called for the release of indigenous peasant prisoners, and denounced the massacre 
a monstrous crime.>” Acts of solidarity like these suggests that anarchists were 
inclined to identify indigenous peasants as allies with legitimate class and cultural 
demands. 

Recent research by Gonzalez Espino Reluce and Fiona Wilson has opened 
new vistas on the influence of anarchism in Peru’s central highlands. Both scholars 
highlight the significance of Adolfo Vienrich, a Gonzalez Prada acolyte and a 
champion of indigenous culture and rights. Based in Tarma, Vienrich founded 
two anarchist-inspired publications, Aurora (1903-1904) and La Aurora de Tarma 
(1904-1908). These publications, according to Espino Reluce, transmitted a 
discursive project that sought to ‘harmonize workers and Indians from an anar- 
chist perspective’. Together they advocated worker and Indian solidarity and 
championed the inherent dignity of indigenous people and their culture. Fluent in 
Quechua, Vienrich had an interest in a contemporary ‘culture of resistance’ centred 
in indigenous family and community life. His bilingual publications were intended 
to mobilise Tarma’s mestizos and Quechua peoples in a common radical project 
to overturn feudalism, end forced labour, foster ‘equality and liberty’, suppress 
Catholicism, and promote bilingual education.3* Wilson’s analysis of Vienrich’s role 
in Tarma’s anarchist movement largely corroborates Espino Reluce’s characterisa- 
tion. She found that anarchists in Tarma espoused the universal values of equality 
and liberty and sought to impart them to ‘everybody who literally had to work for a 
living’, which included the local indigenous people.*? 

Anarchist thought and praxis reached Quechua Indians who worked in the 
coal and copper mines of Junin by way of Lima. In November 1918 anarcho- 
syndicalists from Lima travelled to Morococha to support striking mine workers.*° 
Throughout the 1920s, anarchists and anarcho-syndicalists would denounce 
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“Yanqui’ capitalism and indigenous exploitation in the mines. They also repeatedly 
staged protests on behalf of imprisoned indigenous workers following strikes in 
1921 and 1926.4! What is noteworthy about these acts of solidarity is the emphasis 
the anarchists placed on the ethnic composition of the workers and the attention 
they drew to the harsh treatment they received at the hands of authorities. Until 
his arrest in 1924, Maximo Pecho, an anarcho-syndicalist stationed in Jauja, Junin, 
was a staunch defender of Indians. La Protesta-Lima observed that ‘wherever there 
is an indigenous brother victimized by the powerful and their minions, Pecho is 
there for the defense ...4* Concern for the particular ways indigenous peoples were 
discriminated against and oppressed was not a rarity for Peruvian anarchists. 
Anarchists were also attentive to other forms of ethnic/racial oppression that 
specifically targeted indigenous workers and their communities. For example, anar- 
chists roundly criticised and protested the Road Conscription Law, which required 
adult males (typically Indians) to register and work on state infrastructure projects 
for up to twelve days a year for minimal pay. In August 1921, the Jauja affiliate 
of the anarchist-influenced Pro-Indigenous Rights Committee Tawantinsuyu 
(CPDIT), backed by sympathetic urban craftsmen occupied the central plaza, 
hoisted a red flag, distributed leaflets demanding freedom for indigenous people, 
and called for the repeal of the Road Conscription Law. The leaflets declared, 
“We want freedom for our race. And down with slavery!”3 Several years later anar- 
chists took up the issue of tuberculosis that disproportionately affected indigenous 
workers and families in Junin. They insisted that an anti-tuberculosis campaign be 
undertaken and that the Ministry of Public Health stop its suppression of indig- 
enous healers (curanderos).4+ 


THE CROSS-FERTILISATION OF ANARCHIST AND INDIGENOUS MOVEMENTS IN 
SOUTHERN PERU 


In the 1920s anarchist networks flourished in the heavily indigenous departments 
of Puno, Cuzco, and Arequipa in Peru’s southern Andean highlands. Anarchist 
ideas, organisational forms, and methods of struggle had been gradually winning 
over adherents among urban provincial intellectuals and bicultural rural commu- 
nity leaders since the 1910s. Initially it was Gonzalez Prada’s critique of Peruvian 
society and the servile conditions of its indigenous majority that drew southern 
dissidents to anarchism. Rafael Tupayachi Ferro, a self-identified indigenous intel- 
lectual in Cuzco embraced Gonzalez Prada’s radicalism and hosted a study group 
to discuss the works of anarchist philosophers. Increasingly anarchist influence 
was felt beyond private study groups and privileged university circles and entered 
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provincial towns and rural communities. This coincided with waves of provin- 
cial migrants travelling to and from Lima and between department capitals in 
the south. In the process, they encountered anarchist activists and labour unions 
and were exposed to the anarchist press. One such migrant figure was Carlos 
Condorena Yujra, a trilingual indigenous peasant from Huancané, Puno. In 1912 
he worked for a time in Lima and lodged with an anarcho-syndicalist carpenter.® 
Condorena’s fluency in Quechua, Aymara, and Spanish, knowledge of anarcho- 
syndicalism, and roots in Puno’s indigenous communities enabled him to serve 

as an interpreter and liaison between Lima’s anarchists and Puno’s indigenous 
peasants. In the early 1920s he became the national secretary of CPDIT which 
strengthened relations between both movements. 

Condorena was hardly alone among Andean migrants in his capacity to shift 
between Indian and mestizo and rural and urban identities. By the 1920s there 
emerged a passel of prominent bicultural translators and go-betweens with roots in 
the southern highlands: Manuel Quiroga, Francisco Chukiwanka Ayulo, Mariano 
Pago, Hipdlito Salazar, Antonio Luque, Samuel Nufiez Calderon, and Ezequiel 
Urviola Rivera among others. These Andean activists tended to possess a heterodox 
ideological outlook that included elements of anarchism, syndicalism, commu- 
nism, and Andean cultural beliefs. It should also be noted that regardless of their 
mixed-race backgrounds in some cases, they strongly identified with indigenous 
culture and communities, and were dedicated militants in favour of indigenous 
emancipation and self-governance. Along with their comrades in the anarchist and 
anarcho-syndicalist movements, they advocated solidarity between urban-industrial 
workers and indigenous workers and peasants as well as class and ethnic-based 
mobilisation. 

Among the most important of these figures, who epitomised the bi-cultural 
go-between was Ezequiel Urviola. Born in Azangaro, Puno in 1895 to a small land- 
owning mestizo family, Urviola grew up ‘[internalizing] the mentality and customs 
of Indians and made himself an Indian in every way’.46 According to his biogra- 
pher, Augusto Ramos Zambrano, Urviola migrated to the capital of Arequipa in 
1918. In due course he developed close ties with anarchists and anarcho-syndicalist 
labour organisations. Despite studying law at the local university, he was influenced 
by anarchist critiques of capitalism, landlordism, the state, and the church, and was 
drawn to anarchist prescriptions of unionism, rational education, working-class 
solidarity, and direct action.4” To wit, he would return to Puno and found the 
League for Indigenous Mutual Defense (1922) which in turn laid the foundation 
for syndicalist-oriented Departmental Federation of Peasants of Puno. His defence 
of indigenous peasants led to his selection as a Puno delegate to the CPDIT. In 
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that capacity he distributed the CPDIT’s official organ — E/ Tahuantinsuyo with 
its anarchistic slogan, ‘Education, Organization, Emancipation’. He also wrote 
and presented petitions to Peru’s Chamber of Deputies and president Leguia 
denouncing gamonal attacks on indigenous schools, harassment of Indigenous 
Federations, and assaults on and arbitrary arrests of indigenous leaders. Never 
one to trust state authorities, a lesson he learned from his days accompanying the 
Spanish anarchist, Ramén Rusifol in Arequipa, Urviola broke with the Leguia’ 
government in 1924.48 He and other indigenous representatives circulated a mani- 
festo that declared they were fed up with ‘the authorities’ and appealed to the free 
press, the working-class, and others to provide ‘moral support’ and to protest to 
these abuses.*? At the time of his death in 1925, at the age of thirty-two, Urviola 
had spent the bulk of his adult life speaking out against the oppression and exploi- 
tation of indigenous peasants, organising peasant syndicates, and extolling the 
virtues of anarchist tenets and indigenous history and culture. In one of his final 
acts, he spoke to the anarcho-syndicalist union of textile workers in Vitarte, near 
Lima, about the importance of Tupac Amaru, the anti-colonialist Inca rebel and 
encouraged workers, mostly mestizos, to take pride in ‘our [indigenous] race’. Not 
surprisingly, his death prompted Lima’s anarchists and syndicalist movement to 
stage a grand tribute at his gravesite which they showered with anarchist and red 
flags.>° 

The CPDIT in many respects exemplified the cross-fertilisation of anarchist 
ideas and Andean indigenous culture. Despite the state’s corporatist sponsorship of 
the CPDIT (1920-1927) to placate indigenous grievances and mitigate agitation, 
anarchist and CPDIT activists maintained a close collaboration. Lima’s anarchist 
movement associated with La Protesta supported the CPDIT and its defence 
of ‘the workers of the indigenous race’ from the start. In July 1921 La Protesta 
proclaimed, “We do not distinguish between the indigenous question and the 
worker question, we do not have, nor is there any reason why, to make or promote 
a dividing line of this nature’>! Anarchists also expressed solidarity with indig- 
enous peasant uprisings in the southern Andes in the early 1920s and supported 
their legitimate demands to secure their lands, communities, and schools against 
gamonal attacks. This solidarity did not mean endorsing millenarian movements. 
As Nil Jacobsen, Annalyda Alvaréz, and Steven Pent point out, indigenous peasant 
rebels mobilised primarily to obtain practical goals that flowed from their class and 
ethnic interests.>* Among these interests, endorsed by anarchists and the CPDIT, 
was the abolition of the onerous and exploitative Road Conscription Act and the 
promotion of indigenous literacy and rural schools. Anarchists and syndicalists also 
encouraged and provided financial support for bilingual publications associated 
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with the CPDIT like Tawantinsuyo, Pututo and Collao.> These publications were 
directed by bicultural activists and encouraged indigenous self-education, Andean 
morality, anti-superstition, and community organisation. That the CPDIT declared 
the death of Atahualpa (August 29), the last Inca leader prior to the Spanish 
conquest, and May 1, as days for special observance, also underscored the fusion of 
anarchist and Andean beliefs. 

The clearest expression of anarchist-Andean cross-fertilisation can be seen 
in the organisation, ideology, and struggles of the Peruvian Regional Indigenous 
Workers Federation (FIORP). In 1923, in the wake of savage gamonal and state 
violence against indigenous peasant communities in southern Peru, dissident 
CPDIT leaders abandoned cooperation with the state and founded FIORP. 
Organised along anarcho-syndicalist lines, FIORP sought to foster indigenous 
organisation and indigenous workers’ self-emancipation. In Puno, where the 
worst gamonal massacre occurred in Wancho Lima, an indigenous ‘republic’ 
established de novo in 1923, FIORP set out to form indigenous organisations 
and ‘freedom cells’ that Urviola had established several years earlier.>4 Amidst 
a profound crisis in the regional wool economy and rising peasant agitation, 
FIORP sought to establish ‘federations in every of part [of the southern Andes]’ 
and to ‘found schools in every rustic structure in our ayllus’> Adopting the 
slogan ‘Redemption for the Indigenous Proletariat’, FIORP promoted mutual 
aid and solidarity between Andean peasants and anarcho-syndicalist worker 
organisations in Lima and throughout Peru. As the self-described representa- 
tive of ‘the indigenous class,’ FIORP collaborated with the anarcho-syndicalist 
Local Federation of Workers in Lima to organise indigenous peasant resistance 
to military conscription and state mandated work on road construction. FIORP 
and FOL disseminated propaganda leaflets in Spanish and Quechua against 
state impositions and utilised Inca and anarchist slogans such as ‘Ama suhua, 
ama Ccella, Ama Ilula’ (don’t be a thief, don’t be lazy, and don’t be a liar) and 
‘Long live the union of workers between indigenous and coastal people’ in its 
messaging.°° Together FIORP and the anarcho-syndicalist labour movement 
effectively promoted indigenous syndical organisation with an estimated 
26 federations affiliated with FIORP and scores of organisations in Puno.>” 
Collaboration between the two movements continued until 1927. Before Leguia 
repressed FIORP and imprisoned many syndicalist leaders in 1927, FIORP 
arranged for the Print Workers Federation to assist on the publication of “The 
Fortnightly Voice of Tupac Amaru’.>* FIORP delegates also participated in the 
Second Workers’ Congress in Lima that same year. They affirmed support for 
‘revolutionary syndicalism’ and ‘proletarian unity’? Although it virtually ceased 
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to function by 1928, FIORP upheld anarchist principles of anti-politics and 
indigenous worker self-emancipation.® 

The diverse manifestations of cross-fertilisation and acts of solidarity between 
anarchist groups in the southern highlands and indigenous peasants still require 
further investigation. Two examples however should suffice to underscore how 
this played out in the 1920s. In May 1923, the anarchist worker organisation, The 
Workers Societies, invited the Arequipa subcommittee of the CPDIT, which it 
referred to as ‘our indigenous brothers’, to participate in a May Day celebration. 
This event was remarkable because it not only fortified bonds of solidarity between 
urban workers and indigenous peasants, but also concluded by acknowledging 
that: ‘Great is the difference between the suffering of the indigenous worker in the 
sierra, compared to that of the coastal worker ... This injustice must be overcome in 
the near future through the collective action of the working classes’! The second 
important example was the general strike called by anarchist labour organisations 
in Arequipa to demand the repeal of the Road Conscription Law in January 1926. 
Among the protesters who faced down armed gendarmes were 2000 women of the 
central market, many of whom undoubtedly were of indigenous descent. The 
intensity of popular reaction and extraordinary example of anarchist worker-indige- 
nous solidarity prompted the mayor of Arequipa to suspend the law indefinitely. 


CONCLUSION 


Anarchists’ pursuit of indigenous emancipation in Peru has been obfuscated 

and largely erased in Peruvian historiography. This is attributable in part to 

a concerted effort by Marxists and national populists (Apristas) to minimise 
anarchist influence and to arrogate to themselves the role of true defenders and 
revolutionary allies of Peru’s indigenous peoples. Beginning in the 1920s Marxist 
supporters of José Carlos Maridtegui, the founder of Peru’s Socialist Party, and 
acolytes of Victor Raul Haya de la Torre, the leader and founder of the nationalist 
and anti-imperialist American Popular Revolutionary Alliance (APRA), vied with 
anarchists for the allegiance of urban-industrial workers and indigenous mine 
workers and peasants. In this intense competition, Peruvian Marxists accused 
anarchists of neglecting the plight of indigenous people and of failing to advance 
their emancipation. An editorial in Claridad, a magazine linked to the popular 
university directed by Mariategui, charged that anarchists had abandoned ‘the 
indigenous race’. Lima’s anarchists expressed umbrage at this calumny. In their 
flagship paper, La Protesta, they published a rejoinder under the heading, “The 
Indigenous Problem and Us’: 
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i This is not true friend! Anarchists since they were here and intervened in the 
social movement of the Peruvian proletariat, they always recognized and we 
recognize in the indigenous problem a part, and perhaps the main one, of the 
social issue in Peru, and consequently they advocated and we advocate their 
integral emancipation through education, culture and revolution. 


The editorial added that anarchists had collaborated closely with ‘the peasant 
masses’ across Peru’s provinces, as well as with indigenous delegates at the First 
National Indigenous Congress, and steadfastly encouraged ‘the Indian, to rebel 
against all your oppressors and exploiters’.°* Unsurprisingly, this failed to persuade 
Peru’s Marxist intellectuals and activists who continued to impugn anarchist 
solidarity with indigenous people. At the 1929 Latin American Communist 
Conference in Montevideo, Mariategui reiterated his warning to indigenous 
peasants and workers to steer clear of ‘the disorienting influence of anarchists’ and 
underscored the foreseeable failure of anarcho-syndicalist organisation of indig- 
enous workers. At the root of his criticism, as Eugenio Chang Rodriguez noted, 
was Mariategui’s belief that anti-party politics and a decentralised mode of struggle 
could not hope to overcome the entrenched power of Peru’s gamonales. 

Although Mariagetui and Haya de la Torre dutifully acknowledged their debt 
to Manuel Gonzalez Prada and his conceptualisation of the indigenous problem, 
they were less inclined to recognise that anarchists and anarcho-syndicalists had 
laid the groundwork for indigenous emancipation. As I have endeavoured to show 
anarchists understood the nature of Peru’s system of domination and the multi- 
farious ways it oppressed, exploited, and marginalised indigenous peoples. They 
recognised the imperative to overcome urban-rural and coastal-sierra divisions to 
empower indigenous workers and peasants and to forge multiethnic alliances. In 
doing so, they fostered indigenous syndical organisations, encouraged the forma- 
tion of indigenous intellectuals and activists, promoted bilingual education, and 
established study centres and rural schools. They defended indigenous and multi- 
ethnic communities’ rights to land and resources and supported their demands for 
self-governance. That they were unsuccessful in achieving indigenous emancipation 
does not negate the important legacy of solidarity and struggle they bequeathed to 
Peru’s current anarchist movement. 
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